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Abstract 

Recent developments in SLA, such as learner-centredness, social constructiv¬ 
ism, the postmethod era, and complexity perspectives, have highlighted the 
need for more localized, situated understandings of teaching and learning 
and greater recognition of learner individuality and diversity. In this article, I 
suggest an effective way of meeting these needs is to employ learner histo¬ 
ries. This powerful form of writing allows learners to use their L2 to engage 
in authentic, personally meaningful communication with others about their 
identities, experiences, perceptions and emotions related to their language 
learning histories. As a text type, they are able to facilitate a more holistic 
perspective of the learner’s life and reveal the unique interconnections that 
an individual makes across various domains. They also enable the situated, 
contextualised and dynamic nature of their learning experiences to become 
apparent and provide learners with a genuine, motivating purpose for writ¬ 
ing. Exploring data generated in Austria with tertiary-level EFL learners, I 
seek to illustrate some of the rich potential of these text types from three 
perspectives, namely, those of the teacher, learner and researcher. 
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Working with Learner Histories 

Within SLA there has been a growing acknowledgement of the potential 
of narratives, in particular autobiographies, as a useful reflective tool and a rich 
source of data. Given their potential for providing "a window into people's be¬ 
liefs and experiences" (Bell, 2002, p. 209), they have been found to be particu¬ 
larly suitable for investigating second language learners' identities, beliefs, affec¬ 
tive factors and individual differences (Benson & Nunan, 2005; Kalaja, M enezes, 
& Barcelos, 2008; Norton, 2000; Oxford, 1996; Pavlenko, 2001; Tse, 2000). 

Autobiographies are considered a form of narrative in which the narrator 
describes their own life retrospectively from their first-person point of view (cf. 
Loschnigg, 2005). Other related terms include learning histories, life stories, per¬ 
sonal narratives and memoirs. Autobiographical research refers to "a broad 
approach to research that focuses on the analysis and description of social phe¬ 
nomena as they are experienced within the context of individual lives" (Benson, 
2005, p. 4). I have chosen to employ the term language learner histories (LLHs) 
in line with the rationale put forward by Oxford (1995), who defines these as 
"self-report-based, introspective research narratives written by students about 
their own language learning. In language learning histories as a form of re¬ 
search, students thoughtfully take a second look at their own past learning ex¬ 
periences" (p. 582). I have chosen not to employ the alternative term language 
learning careers suggested by Benson (2011), as in my cultural context I fear 
that learners might interpret this in a way which would unduly stress their more 
recent years of education given that many learners here attend "professional" 
schools with a specific career focus. I would also be concerned about the danger 
of eliciting a potentially curriculum vitae style response to the guidelines. 

However, I have embraced Benson's (2011) understanding of these texts 
which he defines as conveying "the sense that a language learner makes of ex¬ 
periences that might otherwise remain incoherent, by construing them, first, as 
experiences of language learning and second, as being sequentially and mean¬ 
ingfully interrelated" (p. 551), This definition enables us to accept that texts are 
constructed and not a factual record of a history, but to still recognise their val¬ 
ue in facilitating an insight into how learners conceptualise themselves, their 
experiences and the process of language learning. As Benson argues, "there is 
no reason to suppose that LLHs understood here as stories told by learners, tell 
one any less about this reality than other kinds of data." They represent "crafted 
constructions of themselves and their life experiences" (Leppanen & Kalaja, 
2002, p. 201). However, the point of the story is what it tells us about the learn¬ 
er's thinking and their interpretation of their experience of the language learn¬ 
ing process. As Goodson, Biesta, Tedder, and Adair (2010) argue, "what matters 
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in narratives in not simply whether they correspond to reality or not, but how 
they function, both for the narrators themselves and in relation to the social 
settings in which the lives are narrated" (p. 12) [emphasis original]. 

In this article, I wish to examine narrative texts generated with tertiary- 
level EFL learners, in order to illustrate the potential insights offered by these 
texts from three different perspectives: the teacher, learner and researcher. In 
choosing to separate the three perspectives, I do not wish to give the impres¬ 
sion that these represent three distinct, discrete categories. Rather each has 
slightly different interests, drives and needs implying a different focus when 
working with the texts. However, all three also share core commonalities such 
as a mutual concern with enhancing the quality of and potential for learning 
and, thus, there is also considerable overlap in terms of the potentials for 
each, as shown in Figure 1. Before turning to examine the actual data generat¬ 
ed in this study, I will begin by considering what we already know about these 
three perspectives in relation to LLHsfrom the literature. 



Figure IThe overlap of the teacher, learner and researcher perspectives on LLHs 

From the Teacher Perspective 

Language learning as a process involves more than merely linguistic, 
structural and cognitive factors. As Hanauer (2012, pp. 105-106) points out, it 
crucially involves learners who are holistic living, thinking, experiencing and 
feeling human beings. As such, successful teaching involves not only an under¬ 
standing of the linguistic and cognitive needs of our learners, but it requires a 
respectful appreciation of their emotional and social needs as individuals. In¬ 
spired by learner-centred and humanistic principles, Nunan (2013) argues that 
if we truly wish to engage in more learner-centred approaches to language 
teaching, then it is essential that we incorporate learners' views into both 
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planning and implementation of teaching approaches and strategies. This 
means that rather than mechanistically imposing a curriculum designed to 
teach the "monolithic prototypical faceless learner" (Dewaele, 2005, p. 367), 
we establish the "real" subjective needs and wants of our specific individual 
learners (cf. Nunan, 1990). One effective way of doing this is by enabling them 
to tell their own stories about language learning and engage in what Hanauer 
(2012) has termed "meaningful literacy." 

Language learning histories are a form of writing which can reveal valu¬ 
able insights about our learners' needs, motivations, beliefs, goals and strate¬ 
gies, thereby helping us to respect learner individual differences in our plan¬ 
ning and lesson design. The texts also allow for authentic, meaningful commu¬ 
nication between teacher and learner. It can convey a respect and genuine 
interest on the part of the teacher in the learners as individuals, which can 
thereby enhance the teacher/learner relationship. As Nunan explains (2013, p. 
212), we need to be able to understand our learners beyond simply the lan¬ 
guage they use. We need to listen carefully to what they tell us and LLHs are 
ideally suited to providing teachers "with insights into the complex relation¬ 
ships between planning, teaching and learning" (Nunan, 2013, p. 212). Lan¬ 
guage learning histories therefore have considerable practical value as a peda¬ 
gogical tool and as a vital component in lesson planning. 

From the Learner Perspective 

As a pedagogical tool, LLHs enable learners to practise their English in 
authentic communicative tasks that are personally relevant and meaningful 
and thereby motivating. A key benefit for learners in writing their LLHs is that 
this can help foster their metacognitive awareness both of language learning 
per se and of themselves as learners. As Hanauer (2012) explains, the texts can 
generate "a reflective process that leads to a deepened appreciation and un¬ 
derstanding of personal experience" (p. 108). Such awareness can be empow¬ 
ering for learners as a vital ingredient in autonomy-inspired approaches to 
teaching and learning (see, e.g., Cotterall, 2000; Kohonen, 2000). It can pro¬ 
mote learner motivation and willingness to engage in self-regulated behav¬ 
iours by helping learners contemplate their progress in language learning and 
their own role as agents in this development. 

Enhanced personal metacognition can also specifically help learners in 
constructing their identities as L2 learners and users and in contemplating fu¬ 
ture goals. In the current dominant model of L2 motivation, Dornyei (2005) out¬ 
lines a motivational framework centring on current, ideal and future under¬ 
standings of ourselves as language learners and/or users. The so-called "L2 self 
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system of motivation" (Dornyei, 2005) proposes that perceived discrepancies 
between our current selves and possible future or idealised selves can drive 
learner motivation. Thus, learners need to have a realistic sense of self in the 
present and a clearly developed vision of themselves in the future. In addition, 
in order to be effective, these selves must also be accompanied by an enabling 
sense of agency and a metacognitive knowledge of strategies for achieving the 
goals. As such, LLHs can serve a vital role in helping learners to envision their 
futures and set goals based on their current perceptions of themselves and their 
contextual affordances as well as their interpretation of their pasts. They can 
also facilitate learner reflection on the steps necessary to achieve these goals in 
terms of strategic behaviours and personal agency (cf. Ryan & Irie, in press). 

Finally, although LLHs traditionally represent a personal form of interac¬ 
tion between teacher and learner, if learners were happy to do so, there is 
great potential for learning by facilitating the exchange of learner histories 
between learners who can learn from each other and see for themselves the 
diverse ways of experiencing language learning (see also Chik & Breidbach, 
2011), As Pavlenko (2007) points out, autobiographies have considerable re¬ 
flective value for both writers and readers who can be encouraged to "imagine 
alternative ways of being in the world" (p. 180). It can be important for learn¬ 
ers to discuss their LLHs to "open up pathways of thinking" and avoid the risk 
of their stories becoming "frozen" and thereby a static way of thinking and 
behaving (M enezes, Barcelos, & Kalaja, 2006, p. 229). 

From the Researcher Perspective 

Language learning histories also have important implications for the 
learner's role in the research process and they potentially can provide learners' 
with a voice. The texts can powerfully connect learners and researchers and 
ensure that the language learning process is understood from the perspective of 
the learners. Their use can be empowering for the learner and invites them to 
take on a more collaborative role in which they are not merely the "subjects" of 
research but viewed more as co-constructors of knowledge and understandings. 

Essentially, there are different approaches in research using narrative 
materials. As Barkhuizen (2011) states, "narrative research means different 
things to different researchers" (p. 409). For example, LLHs can be analysed as 
texts in terms of content, discourse or narrative structures. Crucially, narra¬ 
tives enable the perspective of the storyteller to become visible and can reveal 
underlying schemas and beliefs based on which a narrative is constructed (cf. 
Pavlenko, 2002). As with all forms of self-report data, narratives have been 
criticised for issues of distortion of memory and "truth." Amongst others, 
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Pavlenko (2002) warns against treating narratives as factual data and subject¬ 
ing them to simple content analysis. Essentially, it is not the main purpose of 
working with such texts to seek to gain a "factual" account of the past but 
rather it is the learners' interpretation and "construction" of their narrative 
that is useful in understanding their perspective, not the factual accuracy of 
their reports. As Bell (2002, p. 209) points out, working with narratives means 
recognising that the consciously told stories may rest on deeper, more under¬ 
lying stories of which the teller may even be unaware. 

As a research tool, LLHs are especially well suited to revealing the dy¬ 
namics and complexity of language learning and for exploring learner diversity 
(Nunan & Benson, 2005). The complexity inherent in LLHs has been highlight¬ 
ed by Nunan and Benson (2005), who note how the texts display the strongly 
interrelated nature of various psychological and social variables with each 
other but also "with the learners' larger life circumstances and goals" (p. 156). 
Importantly, LLHs can provide teachers with "glimpses of learners' English 
worlds beyond the classrooms" (Chik & Breidbach, 2011, p. 158), allowing us 
to better understand them as holistic beings leading rich lives and experienc¬ 
ing their foreign languages beyond the bounds of the classroom. In terms of 
contextualised data, Polkinghorne (1995) argues that narrative is "the linguis¬ 
tic form uniquely suited for displaying human existence as situated action" (p. 
5). Language learning histories reveal how learning is a fundamentally situated 
process interconnected with cultures, contexts and social settings. In terms of 
their temporality, Nunan and Benson (2005, pp. 155-156) highlight the inher¬ 
ently dynamic nature of the texts which reveal the changes over time in the 
learner's development. As a text type, they imply a process-oriented view of 
learners and their development. Clandinin and Connelly (2000, Chapter 5) as¬ 
tutely note that when learners write their LLHs, they are still in the midst of 
continuing to live them. They thus stress the need to write about learners "be¬ 
coming" given their ongoing narrative history and continuous movement for¬ 
ward into their continually emerging futures, rather than as "being." 

Recently, several researchers in SLA have become interested in complex¬ 
ity perspectives on language learning processes and, indeed, language learners 
themselves (see, e.g., Dornyei, 2011; Larsen-Freeman & Cameron, 2008; Mer¬ 
cer, 2011a, 2011b). Such perspectives are marked by an interest in the com¬ 
plex, non-linear dynamic interaction of multiple components including con¬ 
texts within a unified system. Clearly, there are parallels in the insights narra¬ 
tives can offer such as revealing some of the complex interrelations between 
multiple components in a learner's psychology and development, their dyna¬ 
mism, situatedness as well as the uniqueness and potentially unpredictable 
nature of individual lives (Menezes, 2008; Randall, 2007). Indeed, Benson and 
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Nunan (2005) conclude that learner "complexity is particularly brought out 
through investigation of learners' stories of their experiences" (p. 156). As 
such, narratives represent a valuable form of qualitative data which can chal¬ 
lenge simplistic, reductionist, abstracted, static, linear thinking about language 
learning processes and learners themselves. 

Current Data Set 

In order to explore the potential of LLH from these three perspectives 
with real data, first-year university students in a general English language 
course at a university in Austria were asked to write their LLHs. To support the 
writing of the texts, the learners were provided with open guidelines including 
an outline with suggestions of possible content (see the Appendix). Although 
the focus was on language learning, the learners were also explicitly encour¬ 
aged to report holistically on anything else they felt to be relevant. 

In terms of ethics, learners had to complete the texts for homework as 
part of the course content, but it was stressed that they did not have to share 
them for research purposes if they did not wish to. In the guidelines, the basic 
purpose of the study was outlined and it was explained that, "there are no 
'right' or 'wrong' versions; all your stories are interesting in their individuality." 
Learners were also assured anonymity. Consequently, all the names of indi¬ 
viduals as well as places names in the texts have been changed to protect 
learners' identities. Learners were also asked to provide explicit consent of 
their agreement to use the text for research purposes. 

In line with some of the underlying principles of exploratory practice 
(Allwright, 2003), it has been a concern of mine that not only should I profit 
from the data collected as a researcher, but the learners should as far as real¬ 
istically possible also benefit from the experience so that they are not merely 
"used" for researcher gains. Thus, the data were generated with both a re¬ 
search and pedagogical purpose in mind. In my role as their teacher, I was 
keen to have them write the texts at the outset of their classes with me to 
help me to get to know them better as individuals and understand their be¬ 
liefs, sense of agency and use of strategies. As both teacher and researcher, I 
was especially interested in understanding how learners position themselves 
as agents within their constructed LLHs. In my role as researcher, I wanted to 
explore the complexity, dynamism and holistic situatedness of learners' sto¬ 
ries. For the learners themselves, the texts were intended to trigger reflection 
and serve an awareness-raising function about themselves and their ap¬ 
proaches to language learning. 
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One potential limitation of working with such narratives is that learners 
can have different degrees of "self-literacy" (cf. Randall, 2007, p. 379) and 
some are better able than others to reflect on and write about themselves and 
their experiences than others. However, it is hoped that all the learners will 
nevertheless benefit from the writing task and the data generated will still be 
rich given the breadth and diversity of learners involved. 

Data Collection Context and Participants 

The LLHs were used with early-stage students who have recently transi¬ 
tioned to university. In order to choose their course of studies, the learners are 
likely to have reflected on themselves as language learners and thus may find it 
easier to write about themselves. During periods of transition, learners' sense of 
self tends to be in flux (e.g., Jackson, 2003; Silverthorn, Dubois, & Crombie, 
2005) and therefore it is an ideal time to explore the ongoing dynamism of their 
identity construction. From the learner perspective, it is important that they 
take stock and reflect on their LLHs to date as they commence a new stage in 
their language learning lives within a new context. Such metacognitive 
knowledge about themselves and their identities as learners will be crucial as 
they face the different demands, expectations and challenges of the university 
language learning context. As their teacher, confronted with wide diversity in 
my learners' needs, goals and competencies (there are no national standardised 
school-leaving exams in Austria and anyone with a school-leaving certificate can 
study at university), I find it extremely helpful to get to know about my learners, 
their histories, beliefs and self-related perceptions at the start of their university 
careers to help guide my instructional decisions and practices. 

In one of the initial general English language courses, students were 
asked to write their LLH as their first compulsory homework task; however, 
whether they chose to share their text for this project was a voluntary deci¬ 
sion as outlined explicitly in the consent form attached to the guidelines. In 
one parallel class taught by a colleague, the return rate was low with only 5 of 
the texts originating from her group of 26 students. In my own classes, the 
return rate was high and all the remaining 51 texts came from my two parallel 
classes. In total, 56 LLHs were received (48 female, 8 male), which varied in 
length from a minimum of just under 2 pages (as suggested by the guidelines) 
to the longest being approximately 4 pages in length. All the students in this 
context have an advanced level of proficiency (B2/C1 in the European Com¬ 
mon Framework of Reference) and are capable of expressing themselves well 
and comprehensively in English. 
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Analysis 

All the LLHs were coded in line with a grounded theory (Charmaz, 2006) 
approach to data analysis using the data management software Atlas.ti. The 
data were initially coded line-by-line and then repeatedly re-coded until "satu¬ 
ration." As Pavleko (2007, p. 167) points out, as a researcher I cannot "step 
out of myself" during the data analysis; however, by attending to all the de¬ 
tails and by keeping the codes close to the actual data and using several in 
vivo codes in my initial waves of coding, I hope to have been able to retain an 
open mind to emergent and possibly unexpected themes. The supercodes and 
memos generated during the coding process were then re-examined in line 
with the three perspectives which are the focus of this paper; the teacher, 
learner and researcher perspectives. However, it must be noted that in terms 
of the focus of the thematic analysis, I have naturally been guided by my own 
conceptual lens and areas of interest as a teacher and researcher, as will be¬ 
come explicitly apparent in the results discussed below and many other addi¬ 
tional ways of working with these data are possible. 

In addition to the line-by-line micro-level of coding, each narrative was 
coded holistically in order to generate a "condensed narrative" (Nunan, 2013) 
of the main themes and style of each individual text. This was recorded in a 
memo attached to each primary document. Each narrative as a whole could 
then be examined for salient themes, notable absences, cases of uniqueness, 
and patterns of narrative style. 


Findings 

The most striking dimension of working with the autobiographies is the 
diversity in the texts. Despite all the learners being provided with the same 
guidelines and being in the same learning context, the content, style, format 
and focus of the texts varied considerably. Not only did the learners focus on 
and report different unique experiences, but they also differed in terms of the 
writing styles, despite all being recognisably autobiographical narratives. Thus, 
within the constraints of language, discourse, genre and contexts, the learner 
as narrator made individual choices where to begin and end the narrative, 
how to sequence and sustain the narrative, what to focus on, how much de¬ 
scriptive detail to provide and to what extent to simply report or also evaluate 
and interpret events (cf. Leppanen & Kalaja, 2002). Although the majority of 
the learners were from the same cultural context (only two are identifiable 
from the texts as visiting students), their uniqueness as individuals overrode 
any potential uniformity implied by the shared cultural context highlighting 
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the personal nature of the texts and their ability to allow the individual's voice 
to be heard (cf. Leppanen & Kalaja, 2002). 

In the thematic analysis of the LLHs, multiple other dimensions of learn¬ 
er difference and diversity were revealed. The purpose of this article is to ex¬ 
plore and illustrate with data the potential insights of these texts from the 
three different perspectives. For the analysis, the scope of what to choose to 
focus on is considerable as these texts contain a wealth of situated, detailed 
data. However, I have been guided in my focus on all three perspectives by my 
personal beliefs of the importance of learner psychology in language learning 
(Mercer, Ryan, & Williams, 2012). As such, the analysis represents a personal 
choice of overall perspective and is by no means meant to be considered ex¬ 
haustive, as the potential offered by the texts stretches well beyond what it is 
possible to discuss in this one article. To facilitate the presentation and discus¬ 
sion of the data, I have selected a particular emphasis for each of the three 
perspectives; however, it should be noted that all of the insights are relevant 
for all three perspectives and are highly interrelated. 

From the Teacher Perspective 

Firstly, as their teacher, I am keen to get to know my group of learners 
as individuals and to understand their personal drives, needs, beliefs, self- 
concepts and goals. Each of the stories is a rich source of information in this 
respect. Each LLH is unique and reveals the diversity in the group of learners I 
am working with. The texts offer valuable insights into the personally mean¬ 
ingful connections and experiences learners have with respect to the lan¬ 
guage, such as the learner whose father's language learning history as an im¬ 
migrant inspired her own (#19) or the learner who was raised bilingually but 
who feels she falls short of her idea of a native-speaker model (#5). Through 
writing these LLHs, learners are able to express core elements of their lan¬ 
guage learning selves and, as their teacher, they help me to better compre¬ 
hend and empathise with them as unique, holistic individuals. 

The LLHs also provide an insight into specific aspects of the learners' 
perception of themselves as language learners. My own professional interests 
centre on learners' self-beliefs and their sense of agency (Mercer, 2011a, 
2011b). I consider these to play a central role in language learning and to be of 
direct relevance for teaching and learning. As van Lier (2008, p. 163) explains, 
successful language learning crucially depends on the activity and initiative of 
the learner. In order to become active and engaged as a learner, the individual 
has to hold a "personal sense of agency - a belief that their behaviour can 
make a difference to their learning in that setting" (M ercer, 2012, p. 41). 
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Key factors contributing to a learner's sense of agency are their self be¬ 
liefs and their degree of positivity. In order for learners to become active 
agents in their learning processes, learners need to feel confident and com¬ 
fortable in using and working in all areas of the language. The guidelines in this 
study explicitly prompted learners to reflect on this and all the texts contain 
reference to learners' perceived strengths and weaknesses. Given that most of 
these learners are advanced learners who have chosen to study English at 
university, it is unsurprising that the majority hold overall positive self beliefs 
in respect to themselves as language learners. However, all of the learners 
also indicate areas where they feel less confident and, in some cases, even 
experience feelings of anxiety as in the case of this female learner (#29): 

One of my weaknesses is definitely speaking English. M ost of the time I am afraid of 
making grammatical mistakes, pronouncing a word wrong or what people might 
think of my speaking skills. 

Understanding learners' fears and concerns is vital for me as a teacher and 
helps me to understand the domains in which learners feel they need more 
support. Ideally, we want our learners to hold positive, but realistic, self¬ 
beliefs. However, to develop more positive views of themselves as language 
learners and thereby reduce their anxiety, the learners fundamentally also 
need to believe that their competences and abilities can be developed and in 
this respect the constructs of agency and mindsets are crucial. 

M indsets refer to the implicit, and therefore difficult to consciously articu¬ 
late, beliefs that we all hold about the malleability of certain human traits, such 
as language learning abilities (cf. Dweck, 2006; Mercer & Ryan, 2010). There are 
two core mindsets, growth or fixed, which can be thought of as stretching on a 
continuum. A growth mindset reflects an underlying belief that one's abilities 
can be developed and enhanced through hard work and strategic behaviours. In 
contrast, a fixed mindset centres on the beliefs that one's abilities are fixed and 
immutable. Such entity theories of abilities can be extremely limiting and can 
lead to helplessness when learners face difficulties or challenges as they believe 
change in their fundamental abilities to be out of their control (Dweck, 2006). 

M indsets are intricately bound up with learners' sense of agency but they 
are often hard to discern in data as they are rarely expressed explicitly given 
their "implicit" nature. As narratives allow "deeply hidden assumptions to sur¬ 
face" (Bell, 2002, p. 209), the texts are ideal at revealing beliefs that learners 
themselves may not be conscious of such as mindsets. The LLHs show how the 
learner positions themselves in the story of their language learning, as an active 
agent or merely as a respondent to circumstance and external factors. Each text 
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essentially contains a discourse of personal agency as expressed through their 
choice of language and voice, attributions and beliefs about the nature of the 
language learning process (cf. M urphey & Carpenter, 2008), and this discourse is 
also indicative of the interconnected underlying framework of mindset beliefs. 

Perhaps one of the most obvious expressions of learner agency concern 
learners' attributions for their perceived successes and failures. These are the 
reasons learners ascribe their successes or failures to. These may not be the 
"true" reasons, but they reflect what the learner believes to be the cause (Hsieh, 
2012, p. 91). It is known that if learners attribute their perceived successes as be¬ 
ing internally attributed and within their own control, such as the amount of ef¬ 
fort expended or the types of strategies used, they are likely to engage in these or 
similar actions again in the future. However, if a learner attributes their success to 
a factor perceived as being out of their control, the learner will not feel able to 
influence the outcome and thus engender the same success again in the future. 
Clearly, if a learner believes that success is due to a natural talent for languages 
that they are simply born with and cannot change (an attribution associated with 
fixed mindsets), then they will be unlikely to believe that there is anything they 
can actively do to influence future outcomes. Consider, for example, the different 
attributions made by the following two learners: 

First, a very important strength that made me achieve quite a lot in language learn¬ 
ing is my hard work and my power of endurance. One day I realized that i really 
spend a lot of time with learning languages. When I was in school I spent a lot more 
time studying for languages than others did. (#38) 

My teacher, who I had these first two years, was probably a little at fault too, be¬ 
cause she could not stand me throughout all the years until my graduation. (#41) 

The first learner attributes her success to her hard work over extended periods 
of time and clearly this would be a worthy approach to continue with in the 
future. The second learner attributes her perceived lack of success in part to 
the fact her teacher who she felt disliked her. Such external attributions are 
problematic given that the outcomes lie out of her control and are not some¬ 
thing she feels able to influence. 

An indication of a growth mindset can be when learners describe strategies 
they have used and believe to have been effective. This indicates a willingness to 
engage in conscious effort to improve their skills and suggests that the learner 
believes that improving their abilities is within their control. This female learner 
(#16), for example, writes about her specific strategies for learning vocabulary: 
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When I have to learn vocabulary I like to learn through writing and repetition. In other 
words, I repeatedly write the new words down in order to remember them. I also tend 
to mark the most important words or facts with colours to aid my memory. 

Learners also expressed a range of other beliefs about language learning 
which could perhaps be conceptualised as being facilitative or limiting in re¬ 
spect to the learner's sense of agency. One of the most frequently expressed 
beliefs, for example, concerned learners' beliefs about the power of a stay 
abroad to enhance their language skills. In analysing the LLHs, a great number 
of the learners make reference to the perceived importance of such an experi¬ 
ence, irrespective of whether they themselves had had such an experience or 
not. A crucial difference in the writing about this is in where the learners as¬ 
sign agency in such a context. Some learners write in such a way that it is ap¬ 
parent that the success of such a stay lies in the actual practice of the lan¬ 
guage afforded by such a stay and the learner's own autonomous behaviours. 
See, for example, extracts from the following learner: 

In my opinion, those vacations made more impact on my English skills and helped 
my confidence in talking English more than my last four years at school. . . During 
those visits, I was exclusively using the English language ... I was his permanent 
accompanist, because he took me with him wherever he was going, which made me 
talk to the people he was talking to as well. (M ale ft 56) 

M ore worryingly, a small number of learners refer only to the stay abroad it¬ 
self, rather than to any purposeful behaviours or practice on their part. Con¬ 
sider, for example, the abridged excerpts from a female learner (#7) who 
writes about the key role in her LLH of a trip abroad: 

The turning point in my language learner history took place when I was fourteen 
and my mum decided to invite my pen pal Sally to visit us in Austria . . . Together 
with a friend of mine and Sally I spent an awesome summer in Austria. Sally did not 
learn German in school and in order to communicate we had to speak English. After 
we had such a wonderful time in Austria Sally's parents decided that we should 
come to the States and spend another summer there ... it actually was one of the 
best experiences we have ever had. We spent three months living together with Sal¬ 
ly and her family and saw the most important parts and monuments of Dallas. Be¬ 
sides all the beautiful and exciting places we have seen my friend and I did not even 
recognize that our English improved every day. 

Whilst such descriptions of a stay abroad are encouraging in terms of the posi¬ 
tive affect towards the language gained from the experience, they do raise 
questions for me about whether individuals such as this learner may be attrib- 
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uting too great a proportion of their linguistic gains to the context itself or 
effortless acquisition processes, especially as her text contains no other ex¬ 
pressions of language use or specific strategic behaviours on her part in re¬ 
spect to the stay abroad. As Ryan and Mercer (2011, p. 174) caution, if learn¬ 
ers are to feel agentic and empowered to take autonomous control of their 
learning and continue making advanced level progress once they have re¬ 
turned from such a context, the agent of success stemming from a stay abroad 
needs to be the individual learner themselves. For learners' long-term devel¬ 
opment, it may be more advantageous to appreciate that part of the linguistic 
benefits of a stay abroad stem from the hours of practice the stay affords, 
rather than perceived effortless acquisition of the language. 

Summarising, to help me as a teacher to understand whether a particu¬ 
lar learner is tending towards expressions of self-directed personal agency and 
growth mindsets or fixed mindsets involving more limited control and person¬ 
al agency, I have drawn up a table of markers that have emerged from my 
analysis of these texts. It is not meant to be construed as a dichotomy but as a 
continuum. Obviously, learners can lie between the two and their stories may 
contain elements of both. However, these markers help me to gain an impres¬ 
sion of the degree of agency a learner is portraying in their narratives and the 
position that they assign themselves in the development of their LLH. Essen¬ 
tially, these expressions of voice and agency in the texts help to reveal learn¬ 
ers' underlying framework of mindset beliefs and attributions which can be 
vitally important to their future and ongoing approaches to language learning 
and their willingness to engage in self-regulated learning. 

Table 1 M arkers of high and low agency in the LLHs 

M arkers of high agency/growth mindsets M arkers of low agency/fixed mindsets 


Controllable attributions 
Growth mindset beliefs 
Facilitative agency beliefs 
Reference to specific strategies 
Consistent use of the / pronoun in respect 
to behaviours and practice 
Dynamism associated with learner as agent 
of change 

M arked reference to effort, conscious 
strategy use, hard work, practice, im¬ 
provement 


Non-controllable attributions 
Fixed mindset beliefs 
Limiting agency beliefs 
Limited or no reference to strategies 
Reference to acquisition without or with 
minimum useofthe/ pronoun 
Dynamism associated with time, others or 
contexts as agents of change 
M arked reference to effortless acquisition, 
speed, ease of learning, intuitive, uncon¬ 
scious learning, natural talent 
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From the Learner Perspective 

As above, the learners too can benefit from a metacognitive under¬ 
standing of their own beliefs about themselves and language learning as a 
process, their sense of agency, and their use of strategies. In my own teaching, 
LLHs have served as useful springboards for explicit, guided in-class discus¬ 
sions of beliefs about and approaches to language learning. Fundamentally, 
the underlying rationale for the learners is that writing the texts should facili¬ 
tate enhanced metacognition about themselves as language learners through 
processes of self-recognition (cf. McAdams, 1993). Indeed, a small number 
made explicit reference to this in their texts: 

This record and self-reflection on my language learning history led me to think 
about the origins of my interest in the English language and it has given me some 
important clues about me as learner and may explain why I tend to prefer to consol¬ 
idate some language competencies more intensively than others. (Female #42) 

One of the important characteristic features of LLHs is their ability to 
show how learners make meaning of their lives and construct coherence "by 
finding connections or relating past experiences to the present and future" 
(Ford, 2012, p. 30). Whilst all aspects of this temporal interconnectivity in the 
narratives can be useful for learners and teachers, the future visions of these 
learners in relation to their goals are especially important in learners' ongoing 
and long-term development beyond the bounds of my course, and it is these I 
will focus on in this analysis. 

Interestingly, some of the learners express primarily or even only short¬ 
term goals such as passing a test or getting a good grade in a course. There is a 
concern that focusing only on such goals may reflect certain extrinsic motiva¬ 
tions and more performance-oriented goals in which the focus is on the out¬ 
come and "performance," rather than on growth and learning gains (see 
Woodrow, 2012), again paralleling some of the findings in respect to fixed 
mindsets. For example: 

To be honest, my goals for this semester are basically just to get my exams done 
with good marks and trying to keep up with my standard. (Female #15) 

In contrast, other learners describe more clearly visions of a future self 
expressed with a more long-term perspective in which the emphasis is on im¬ 
proving their abilities, again reflective of a growth mindset. As Woodrow 
(2006, 2012) explains, such "mastery"- or "learning"-oriented goals are typical- 
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ly associated with higher levels of self-efficacy, a wider use of metacognitive 
strategies and generally more positively adaptive learning behaviours: 

I just want to improve my skills to a certain expertise so that I have the feeling of being 
able to use the language under all conditions and in every circumstance. In addition, 
learning is a lifelong process, so there is no stage where I will be finished with learning. 
For my long-term plans I wish to be able to teach students in an interesting and enter¬ 
taining way by being kind, disciplined and supportive at the same time. I know that this 
needs a lot of practise, but that's exactly what I’m going to do! (Female #39) 

Holding growth-inspired goals and clearly expressed future visions of the self 
are important ingredients for long-term motivation and effective self- 
regulated learning behaviours. In this respect, LLHs can play an important role 
in supporting learners in critically reflecting on their future goals and contem¬ 
plating the steps to realising them. 

From the Researcher Perspective 

Currently, there is increased interest in SLA in respect to complexity per¬ 
spectives on language learning processes and language learners themselves. 
Such complexity perspectives are inherently marked by an interest in the 
complex interaction of multiple components within a system and its diverse 
dynamics across time. They tend to be concerned with organic, holistic models 
which incorporate context into the system and reject linear cause-and-effect 
patterns. Instead the emphasis is on processes of emergence by which the 
whole is appreciated as being greater than the sum of its component parts. As 
the analysis so far has shown, LLHs effectively show how key aspects of learn¬ 
er psychology are highly interrelated such as learners' sense of self, agency, 
attributions, beliefs, mindsets, strategy use and goals. Given that learners can 
hold seemingly contradictory beliefs, an understanding of the overall inter¬ 
connections in a learner's psychology is more meaningful than an isolated, 
fragmented view of separate aspects of their psychology. 

Perhaps one of the key characteristics of complex dynamic systems is their 
dynamism. It is important to stress that dynamism implies also stability, different 
degrees of dynamism, dynamism in different directions such as both forward pro¬ 
gress and backward regression, and gradual as well as sudden change. Others have 
already noted the rich insights in terms of dynamics provided by LLHs (e.g., Benson 
& Nunan, 2005), and these texts too contain a vast number of instances of dyna¬ 
mism that can be of interest to researchers. Given the longer timeframe that the 
texts cover, short-term, micro-level dynamics of the moment are less visible, even 
though learners do show some awareness of these dynamics too. For example: 
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There are periods when I am really motivated to improve myself but then there are 
also weeks in which I am not in the mood for studying. (Female #32) 

In terms of the main dynamics evinced in these texts, I noted three key 
types of dynamics: gradual, temporal dynamics across the progression of time, 
situated dynamics of perceived change across both social and physical con¬ 
texts, and, finally, causal dynamics referring to more dramatic changes be¬ 
lieved by learners to have been caused by particular events or experiences. 
Firstly, in instances of the temporal dynamics, learners did not necessarily at¬ 
tribute change to any specific agent but rather referred to the natural progres¬ 
sion of time and the accompanying changes or relative stability they perceive: 

After some time i got more and more interested in foreign languages and especially 
in the English Language.. .The time passed and I decided to study English in order 
to become a teacher. At first I had to get used to university but then everything 
worked out fine. (Female #7) 

In terms of the situational dynamics, learners showed a remarkable 
awareness of the dynamics of their self perceptions across contexts. For ex¬ 
ample, this female learner (#35) describes how her perception of her spoken 
English changes depending on her interactional partner: 

I'm not shy to talk to people in a foreign language, though I know that I make many 
mistakes when talking. Of course, it always makes me nervous if I'm aware of that 
my conversation partner examines my English skills, as in the case when i talk to 
English teachers. In such situations, it's normal that I make more mistakes than 
usual and that I lose my fluency, because i think too much in how to express myself. 

A particular form of situational dynamics evident in these texts is the 
change in learners' self perceptions as they go through the transition from 
high school to the university context. Given the absence to date of standard¬ 
ised school-leaving exams in this setting, students are often unaware of the 
different levels of proficiency across schooling contexts and the change in 
frames of reference on commencing at university can be a stressful experi¬ 
ence. This female learner (#36) illustrates clearly the challenges to learners' 
self-concept during the transition in this educational context: 

I have to say that I always enjoyed talking in English at school. This has changed at 
university. The reason for this is the high language level that many students have. A 
lot have already been abroad and speak perfectly English. Next to them I often feel 
stupid and embarrassed when I make a mistake. 
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Finally, in terms of causal dynamics, learners also refer to specific 
events, experiences or people which they perceive as having caused a more 
sudden or marked change possibly in their attitudes, motivation or way of 
approaching the language. For example, several learners believed that a stay 
abroad represented a crucial turning point in their LLHs. This female learner's 
description illustrates this kind of perceived change: 

Although I hated English at school, my point of view changed when I first spend a 
week in London in 2003. That was the point, when I first realized that I was not only 
learning English to be graded good by this horrible teacher, but that I could gain per¬ 
sonally from learning such a beautiful, important and wide spread language. During 
these holidays I discovered my passion for the English language. (Female #30) 

These data therefore suggest that there are different types of dynamics 
and stabilities within a learner's history related to both contexts (physical and 
social) and the progression of time. They also show the potential for growth and 
change in all our learners, which presents an essentially optimistic view of learn¬ 
ing. In line with complexity thinking, the texts show how learners are complex 
individuals whose self perceptions are composed of multiple interconnected 
factors which can be differently dynamic across time and settings. As such, the 
texts caution strongly against static views of learners and their psychology. 

Discussion 

The LLHs discussed in this article were generated with advanced, tertiary- 
level learners but potentially such narratives can be used in varied forms with a 
range of learner ages and levels of proficiency. Considering the types of extend¬ 
ed written narratives generated in this study, two issues need further discus¬ 
sion. Firstly, the quality of the texts varied in terms of the depth of reflection, 
length and overall degree of engagement with the task. The guidelines in this 
study were relatively open, but it is possible that more structured questions 
might help focus some of the learners and provide scaffolding for the reflective 
process. Secondly, the return rate differed across the two groups, which was 
perhaps in part due to the different ways in which the narratives were incorpo¬ 
rated and embedded in the teaching in the different classes. However, it is im¬ 
portant to find ways to help all of our learners feel that writing their LLHs is 
beneficial for them, interesting, and relevant for their development as language 
learners. One step can be to ensure that there is an explicit discussion between 
teachers and learners about the nature of the task, its purpose and relevance 
for both teacher and learner. It may also be helpful to encourage alternative 
forms of expression and reflection to accommodate different learner types and 
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preferred forms of communication, especially for those who perhaps do not 
enjoy extended writing. Thus, it may be worth considering the merits of alterna¬ 
tive forms of narrative, as reflected in the "new cultures of learning" (Thomas & 
Seeley Brown, 2011). Recently, for example, I have started working with learn¬ 
ers telling their histories through multimodal formats such as blogs, glogs and 
digital presentations (M ercer, 2013), as well as through songs and drama (M er- 
cer& Nunan, 2013). Allowing learners to select and choose their preferred form 
of expression may enhance response rates and depth of engagement. Indeed, 
initial work with multimedia formats and media indicate promising directions 
for the future of the field of narrative in SLA for all three perspectives (see also 
Chik & Breidbach, 2011; Menezes, 2008). However, it is perhaps interesting to 
note that, even when given the choice, many of my students still select to write 
more traditional LLHs as a form of extended, personalised writing in English. 

A related potential issue that, to the best of my knowledge, has not 
been addressed is how to work with learners who may not wish to share their 
personal stories. I have to admit to never having been confronted by such a 
learner so far, but perhaps we need to be careful and considerate that we 
cannot and should not insist on learners sharing their stories if they do not 
wish to do so (Alan Waters, personal communication). As such, our planning as 
researchers and teachers needs to allow scope for learners not to write their 
LLHs, if they would rather not and to offer alternatives for storytelling using 
their imagination. As work by Egan (2005) suggests, there is great learning 
potential in storytelling of all kinds. Perhaps engaging learners in imagining the 
language learning life history of an ideal learner may provide equally rich in¬ 
sights for the teachers, researchers and learners through guided discussions. 

As a research tool, these data reveal the depth of insights about learners that 
can be gained from an analysis of LLHs. In particular, I was keen to consider as¬ 
pects of learner psychology, which is an area of personal interest, and examine 
with actual data the potential these texts offer for extending our understandings 
in this respect. The subsequent analysis showed how the LLHs can reveal the in¬ 
terconnections between various aspects of an individual's psychology including 
deeper frameworks of beliefs, as well as its different forms of dynamism across 
time and place. Given the contemporary interest in complexity and ecological 
perspectives on learners, these texts do indeed appear to represent a rich source 
of data for more holistic, situated views of unique individual learners. 

Conclusions 

In this article, I have tried to show how LLHs can be useful from three dif¬ 
ferent perspectives by considering both the literature and exploring actual data 
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collected with advanced level EFL learners in Austria. It has been shown how the 
texts offer deep insights into learners' psychological thinking and can serve as a 
useful tool both for teachers and learners in bringing to the surface beliefs and 
agentic thinking which may be facilitative or hindering for learners' ongoing and 
future learning. They enable us to better understand the complex, unique indi¬ 
viduals we work with and their dynamic experiences of progress and change. 
Importantly, they can help us to "reconcile the gap that almost inevitably seems 
to exist between the researcher, teacher and the learner" (Nunan, 2013, p. 
212). They offer a way of humanising teaching and researching and of ensuring 
that learners are integrated in both undertakings as collaborators whose per¬ 
spectives are respected and valued. Together the insights they generate have 
the potential to be enlightening and beneficial for three of the major stakehold¬ 
ers in language learning: the teachers, learners and researchers. 
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APPENDIX 

An extract regarding the content of the language learning histories from 
the guidelines and consent form 

You should begin by describing how you see yourself as a language learner, considering, 
for example, your strengths, weaknesses, style preferences, habits, likes and dislikes, to 
help us to get a sense of who you are as a language learner. Then you should write about 
your language learning life history from the point where you first developed an interest in 
languages or started to learn a language to the point in your language learning where you 
are now. Although the focus is on your language learning experiences, in particular Eng¬ 
lish, you may wish to mention other experiences which you think have played an im¬ 
portant role in your development too. Try to be as descriptive and detailed as possible 
about key events or people who have been important to you, rather than just writing a 
superficial chronology. Finally, you should write about your specific goals for this semester 
and your long- and short-term plans for the future. In this way, the text will cover your 
past, present and future. Naturally, you can add any other comments, observations or 
reflections of your language learning development. 
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